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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XLIV.—INFANT MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 


THERE is some danger of misconceiving the present 
“design” of our artist. It is not a party of musical 
prodigies performing their wondrous achievements in 
the science of harmony, in private ; but a party of juve- 
nile prodigies amusing and astonishing an audience in 
one of our theatres. 

Every body knows the disposition that exists in the 
breasts of doating papas and mammas, to represent one 
or more of their progeny as prodigies of the first water. 
Their children are paragons of precocity ; their geese 
are all swans. Take their word for it, and their chil- 
dren are incomparably superior not only to the offspring 
of every body else, but their talents have attained the 
maturity of development, which is usually only to be 
met with in persons who have reached the meridian 
of life. 

But though there is a world of exaggeration in the 
great majority of the infant prodigies whom we meet 
with in private life, and though in most cases a little ex- 
amination would suffice to show that these wonderfully 
precocious personages are not a whit more advanced 
in the development of their talents, than those of chil- 
dren generally,—it is not to be denied, that Providence 
does at times impart a singularly early development 
to the talents of some of his creatures ; and perhaps in 
no department of human science does this precocity 
more frequently manifest itself than in that of music. 
We have ourselves seen some such truly wonderful 
juvenile prodigies in our day. The present Mrs. 
Wood was one of these. At the early age of four she 
could perform with great accuracy and effect on the 
piano, and by the time she was six years old could 
execute a great variety of difficult pieces. By the 
time she was twelve she was the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who heard her, both as a scientific vocalist 
and instrumental performer. Who that ever heard 
the celebrated Master George Aspull after he had 
attained the age of eight, did not feel lost in amaze- 
ment and delight at the wondrous merits of his musi- 
cal performances? And even at the present moment 
there is in London the Infant Sappho—so called 
from the child’s extraordinary musical talents—the 
amazement of the aristocracy, and the astonishment 
of royalty. 





ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 


No. V—CHATSWORTH. 
PART SECOND. 

THERE are two pictures at Chatsworth of William the 
fourth earl and first duke of Devonshire, distinguished as 
one of the leaders of the revolution of 1688, and the patron 
of many learned men, among others, Thomas Hobbes the 


philosopher. When young, the duke was one of the hand- 
somest men of his day. His chivalrous gallantry often 
gave his wife (Lady Mary Butler) occasion to tremble 





for his life. ‘ About six years after his marriage, when 
Montague was appointed ambassador to France, lord 
Cavendish accompanied him to Paris; while there, he was 
one evening on the stage of the opera, when some young 
officers of the royal guard came on, flushed with wine and 
insolence. One of them addressed to him an insulting 
question, which lord Cavendish immediately answered with 
a blow ; the whole party then drew their swords and rushed 
upon him ; he set his back against one of the side-scenes, 
and defended himself for some time with great bravery : 
but after receiving several wounds, he must have been 
overpowered by numbers, and probably murdered on the 
spot, if a Swiss in Montague’s service, a man of uncommon 
strength, had not suddenly caught him in his arms and 
flung him into the pit. He was thus saved, but in the 
fall, one of the iron spikes caught his arm, and tore it 
severely, His conduct on this occasion gave him conside- 
rable éclat, not only in Paris, but throughout Europe; and 
when Louis XIV. ordered his cowardly assailants to be 
put under arrest, Cavendish generously interceded for their 
pardon.” Hischallenge to count Koningsmark, who had 
been acquitted, notwithstanding the clearest proof, of the 
assassination of his friend Thomas Thynne, of Longleate 
Hall, was in the same spirit. ‘He offered to meet the 
count in any part of the world, and prove his guilt with 
the sword; but that libertine avoided the encounter, and 
retired precipitately to Germany.” 

This is the earl who was so attached to the unfortunate 
lord William Russel, and endeavoured to aid his escape 
from prison. He was afterwards deeply involved in all 
the secret measures which led to the revolution, and was 
created a duke by William III. His mother, the third 
countess of Devonshire, was lady Elizabeth Cecil, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Exeter, and a celebrated beauty in her - 
day. There is a lovely picture of her by Vandyke, at 
Burleigh House, Northamptonshire, and another at Hard- 
wicke. When her son was insulted in the presence of 
James II., by a certain colonel Culpeper, he dragged him 
from the royal presence, and was severely fined in conse- 
quence. “ His mother, who had long absented herself 
from court, made her appearance in the circle, and saying 
she was come to discharge her son’s fine, humbly desired 
that his majesty would accept of her delivering up bonds 
and acknowledgments for upwards of £60,000, lent by her 
husband and his mother to his royal father and brother 
in their greatest extremities.” The fine was ultimately 
remitted. 

Another interesting picture at Chatsworth, is that of 
Lady Rachel Russel, who became second duchess of 
Devonshire. She was a daughter of lord William Russel, 
and of his wife, that “half saint, half heroine, and all 
woman, lady Rachel Wriothesly, or Russel.” The duchess’ 
face is very beautiful, and the air elegant and high bred, 
with a pouting expression in the full red lips. In 1689, 
when presented at the court of the new king William III., 
we find her writing to a friend in the country, how glad 
she was to see the throne occupied by one who had dis- 
placed James, the murderer of her father. Uer grand- 
mother, Anne, fifth countess of Bedford, is also in this col- 
lection. She was a daughter of sir Robert Carr, the hand- 
some but depraved favourite of James I., (created earl of 
Somerset) and of his countess, the no less beautiful but 
licentious lady Frances Howard, daughter of Thomas earl 
of Suffolk. This countess of Bedford was the mother of 
the illustrious patriot William lord Russel, and was as 
distinguished for purity, as her unhappy mother had been 
for the reverse. 

It was to the second duke of Devonshire, William, that 
Marshal Tallard (who had been taken prisoner at Blen- 
heim, and resided on parole at Chatsworth,) is reported 
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to have said, with the happy politeness of his nation, 
“When I return to France, and reckon up the days of my 
captivity in England, I shall leave out all those I have 
spent at Chatsworth.” 

The third duchess, Miss Hoskins, was a great city heiress, 
daughter of John Hoskins, Esq. of London, married to 
William, the third duke, in 1718. Her sister married 
sir Willoughby Dixie, of Bosworth, in Leicestershire. 
“ Lady Charlotte Boyle,” the young marchioness of Hart- 
ington, married in 1748 to William, afterwards fourth duke. 
She is represented in a masquerade dress, and the portrait 
is characterised by intellect, vivacity, and high-born love- 
liness. She died early in 1754, in the sixth year of her 
marriage. By this marriage, the Cavendishes acquired 
a still further increase of landed property. Through the 
marchioness, who was heiress of the last earl of Burlington, 
the vast estates of the Boyles and Cliffords at Lismore, 
in Ireland, and in the north of England, including Chis- 
wick and Bolton Abbey, have descended to her grandson, 
the present duke. Her beautiful but ill-fated sister, lady 
Dorothy, was married very young to George lord Euston, 
son of the duke of Grafton, and died six months afterwards, 
in consequence of the brutal treatment of her husband. 

Next is Georgiana Spencer, a daughter of John earl 
Spencer, and who became in 1774, fifth duchess of Devon- 
shire, and was mother of the present duke. She was a 
celebrated beauty in her day, and her portrait here is lovely 
and interesting, recalling Coleridge’s beautiful verses ad- 
dressed to her. 

“ Honourable George Henry,” a major in the 7th regi- 
ment of dragoons, was drowned off Falmouth in 1809. 

“ Lord Brownlow Bertie,” fifth duke of Ancaster and 
marquis of Lindsey. His first duchess was Harriet, 
daughter and heiress of George Morton Pitt, Esq., of 
Twickenham in the county of Middlesex. He was suc- 
ceeded in his vast property by Brownlow Charles, his 
grandson, but that young nobleman was attacked by ban- 
ditti while travelling, in 1818, near Tivoli, in Italy, and 
died soon after of his wounds at Rome. 

In the gallery is a portrait of Charles Mordaunt, third 
earl of Peterborough, the famous statesman and military 
commander, distinguished for his services in the peninsula. 
His first countess was Carey, daughter of sir Alexander 
Fraser of Dotes, and his eldest son by her, John lord Mor- 
daunt, was a military officer, and colonel of the grenadier 
guards at the battle of Blenheim, 13th August, 1704, 
where he behaved with distinguished bravery, and lost one 
of his arms. He married a daughter of the duke of Bol- 
ton, and succeeded as fourth earl of Peterborough.’ His 
father’s second marriage in 1735, shortly before his death, 
with Anastasia Robinson, the celebrated singer and actress, 
made much noise at the time. 

James, “ fourth earl of Wemyss and March’ in the 
peerage of Scotland. His countess was Jeanette, daugh- 
ter of the notorious colonel Francis Charteris; and the 
earl’s eldest son, lord Elcho, became particularly distin- 
guished in the rebellion of 1745. He was one of the 
bravest and most resolute adherents of the Pretender, being 
colonel of the life guards. At Culloden, when the 
Camerons and Frasers were entirely broken by the royalist 
troopers, and the battle all but lost, “ Lord Elcho,” says 
Scott, “rode up to the prince, and eagerly exhorted him 
to put himself at the head of those troops who yet re- 
mained, and make a last exertion to recover the day, or at 
least die like one worthy of having contended for a crown. 
Receiving a doubtful or hesitating answer, lord Elcho 
turned from him with a bitter execration, and declared he 
would never again see the face of a prince for whom he 
and so many had sacrificed every thing, and who now for- 
sook them in the day of peril.” 





This vow he kept to his dying day, avoiding every place 
where he was likely to meet the prince, for whom he had 
lost his rank, his estate, and his country. He died an 
exile in France about 1787. The only person of distine- 
tion killed on the other side at Culloden, was a relation of 
this very lord Elcho, lord Robert Kerr, who fell at the head 
of his company. 

The “ Duchess of Cleveland,” the well-known favourite 
of Charles II., is in this collection ; a portrait of a par- 
ticularly beautiful and commanding expression. The 
rich red lips full of arrogance and disdain, the eyes dark 
and sparkling. . 

Barbara Villiers was daughter and heiress of viscount 
Grandison in Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer, earl of 
Castlemaine. She was created by Charles, countess of 
Southampton and duchess of Cleveland, and had by the 
king three sons anda daughter. Charles, her eldest son, 
succeeded as duke of Southampton and Cleveland, and 
married a daughter of sir William Pultenay of Misterton, 
in Leicestershire. Her second son, Henry, created by his 
father, baron Sudbury, earl of Euston and duke of Grafton, 
was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of Cork, in 1690, 
while serving under Marlborough as a volunteer. He 
had married Isabella, daughter and heiress of Henry Ben- 
net, earl of Arlington, and was ancestor of the present 
dukes of Grafton. Her third son, George, was created 
duke of Northumberland. He married a widow of one of 
the Lucys of Charlecote, but died without issue in 1716, 
when the title became extinct. The duchess of Cleveland 
subsequently married Henry Fielding, Esy., (Beau Field- 
ing) a man of a handsome person, but dissolute character, 
and desperate fortune. 

“ William Drummond, viscount Strathallan,” a noble- 
man who was in the ranks of the insurgents at Sherriff 
muir, and was taken prisoner. He afterwards perished in 
the field of Culloden. Archibald eari of Islay, brother of 
the duke of Argyle, held an important command for the 
government at Sherriffmuir, where he was dangerously 
wounded. 

In one of the dressing rooms are some sketches and 
drawings connected with Napoleon’s history. He is repre- 
sented himself on his milk white Arabian “ Sultan,” a 
horse he rode at Marengo, and a present from the emperor 
of Turkey. Another fine Arabian of Napoleon’s was 
“ Euphrates,” a present from the Shah of Persia, and a 
horse which carried him, we believe, at Austerlitz. The 
* Battle of the Pyramids,” where the Mamelukes under 
their chief Mourad Bey displayed such distinguished 
heroism. “The Mamelukes,”’ says Savary, “rushed at 
full speed upon the immoveable squares of French infautry, 
and perished in heaps around them, as though under the 
walls of so many fortresses. It seemed as if we must have 
been trampled in an instant under the feet of this cavalry 
of Mamelukes, who were all mounted upon splendid 
chargers, richly caparisoned with gold and silver trappings, 
covered with draperies and waving scarfs, and who were 
bearing down upon us at full gallop, rending the air with 
their cries.’ The Mamelukes were nearly exterminated 
by Mahomet Ali in 1811. He treacherously enticed their 
principal leaders into his citadel of Cairo, when the gates 
having been shut, a fire was opened upon them from the 
battlements and balconies of the fortress. One young 
chief only escaped. He leaped his horse over the rampart, 
from a height of thirty feet. The horse was killed on the 
spot, but the young warrior escaped across the plain to the 
desert. i: 

“ Mary Stuart” is here—the beautiful and hapless 
Mary, a name to conjure up visions of romance, and 
thoughts of sorrow. Who has not wept over her mourn- 
ful story? A life of affections scorned and blighted—of 
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sighs and tears finally to be quenched in blood. In one 
of the pictures here, that scene in the castle of Lochleven 
is represented, when Ruthven presented to her the abdi- 
cation, and lord Lindsay laid his gauntleted hand on her 
fair and delicate arm. How fine is Mr. H. G. Bell’s 
description ! 


“ My lords, my lords, the lady said, were I but once more free, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause 
and me, 

That parchment would I scatter wide to every wind that 
blows, 

And reign once more a Stuart queen, o’er my relentless 
foes. 

A red spot burned upon her brow, streamed her rich tresses 
down, 

She wrote the words, she stood erect, a queen without a 
crown.” 


At the murder of Rizzio, Kerr of Fairdonside is said to 
have presented a cocked pistol at Mary’s breast, and it is 
also recorded that he “separated Rizzio from her, by 
bendi: g back his mid finger, till he could no longer hold 
her waist for pain.” Near Mary is Darnley, the tall young 
knight who in the few days of their happiness, “used to 
ride in gilded armour by her side, alike ready to fondle 
and protect.” 

In the gallery are the following portraits and other pieces. 

The “ Countesses of Orkney and Coventry,” mistresses 
respectively of William III. and George IT. 

Portrait of Philip earl of Chesterfield in 1670. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, this nobleman poisoned his second 
countess in a sudden fit of jealousy. ‘The story has been 
doubted, but so entirely was it believed in the family, that 
“ Gertrude Saville, daughter of the marquis of Halifax, the 
wife of lord Stanhope, lord Chesterfield’s eldest son, never 
dined at the table of her father-in-law, without having her 
servant behind her chair, who produced from his pocket a 
bottle of water, a bottle of wine, and a golden cup, out of 
which only she drank.” 

“Lord Algernon Sydney,” the celebrated patriot. He 
wasason of Robert second earl of Leicester, and his mother 
was lady Dorothy Percy, countess of Leicester, daughter 
of Henry, ninth earl of Northumberland. This lady and 
her sister, lady Lucy Percy, countess of Carlisle, were two 
celebrated beauties in the court of Charles I., and equally 
distinguished for their wit and talents. 

Charles Douglas duke of Dover and Queensberry, and 
eatl of Solway, who married in 1720, lady Catharine 
Hyde (Prior’s Kitty), second daughter of Henry earl of 
Clarendon. Their eldest son was Henry earl of Drumlan- 
rig, who espoused, 1754, lady Elizabeth Hope, and was 
killed a few months after by the accidental discharge of a 
se According to one account, he committed suicide, 

aving been deceived by his mother in a certain love affair. 

A copy of Lampi’s Venus, the original of which is in 
the Belvedere gallery at Vienna. “It kept mea great 
while before it,” says Willis. ‘She lies asleep on a rich 
couch, and apparently in her dream is pressing a rose to 
her bosom, while one delicate foot carelessly thrown back 
is half imbedded in a superb cushion wreathed with flowers. 
It is a lie by all experience,—the moral is false, but the 
picture is delicious.” 

A “ Madonna and child” by Andrea del Sarto, “ Venus 
and Adonis” by Titian, “Endymion” by Guido, and a 
** Landscape” by Claude, will attract particular attention. 
The latter suggests the poet’s description, 


* For, lo! the morning breaks, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


William “earl of Craven,” in 1688. At the revolution, 


. displayed ; 








his orders marching through St. James’ Park, to relieve the 
English guards of James posted at Whitehall, the stout 
old lord Craven made show of resistance, but received his 
master’s orders to withdraw, and marched off with sullen 
dignity.” 

Thomas Howard, “earl of Arundel,” a military com- 
mander, and earl marshal of England in the time of James 
I. His wife was Alathea Talbot, third daughter of Gil- 
bert earl of Shrewsbury. He was earl marshal to Charles 
I., “by whom for some time he was treated with great 
favour, but the earl’s eldest son having privately married 
the lady Elizabeth Stuart, sister of the duke of Lennox, 
and cousin of Charles, who had designed to give her to 
lord Lorne, son of the earl of Argyle, the king was greatly 
offended, and committed Arundel to the tower.” 

We have lastly to mention the other seats of the duke 
of Devonshire. They are Kemp Town, Brighton, Lon- 
desborough, Yorkshire, Hardwick House, Derbyshire, 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, Chiswick Villa, Middlesex, 
Lismore Priory, Waterford, Ireland, and his town resi- 
dence, Devonshire House. 





MAURICE QUILL’S STORY. 
[FROM CHARLES 0’MALLEY. | 

“ ArraH! Mickey, now can’t you be aisy ?” sang out 
a voice in chorus, and the next moment Dr. Quill himself 
made his appearance. ‘ Well, O'Malley, is it a peniten- 
tial psalm you are singing, or is my friend Mike endea- 
vouring to raise your spirits with a Galway sonata ?” 

* A little bit of his own muse, doctor, nothing more; 
but tell me, how goes it with the major—is the poor fellow 
out of danger ?” 

‘“ Except from the excess of his appetite, I know of no 
tisk he runs. His servant is making gruel for him all day, 
in a thing like the grog-tub of a frigate: but you’ve heard 
the news—Sparks has been exchanged ; he came here last 
night; but the moment he caught sight of me, he took his 
departure. Begad, I’m sure he’d rather pass a month in 
Verdun than a week in my company.” 

“ By the bye, doctor, you never told me how this same 
antipathy of Sparks for you had its origin.” 

“ Sure I drove him out of the tenth before he was three 
weeks with the regiment.” . 

“* Ay, I remember you began the story for me one night 
on the retreat from the Coa, but something broke it off in 
the middle.” 

“ Just so; I was sent for to the rear to take off some 
gentlemen’s legs that wern’t in dancing condition ; but, as 
there’s no fear of interruption now, I'll finish the story. 
But first, let us have a peep at the wounded. What 
beautiful anatomists they are in the French artillery! Do 
you feel the thing I have now in my forceps ?—there, don’t 
jump—that’s a bit of the brachial nerve, most beautifully 
faith, I think I’ll give Mike a demonstration.” 
“Oh! mister Quill, dear! Oh! doctor, darling !—” 
“ Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be aisy?” sang out 
Maurice, with a perfect imitation of Mike’s voice and 
manner. 
“A little lint here—bend your arm—that’s it—don’t 
move your fingers. Now, Mickey, make me a cup of 
coffee with a glass of brandy in it. And now, Charley, 
for Sparks. I believe I told you what kind of fellows the 
tenth were—regular out and outers; we hadn’t three men 
in the regiment that were not from the south of Ireland ; 
the Bocca Corkana on their lips, fun and devilment in their 
eyes, and more drollery and humbug in their hearts, than 
in all the messes in the service put together. No man had 
any chance among them if he wasn’t a real droll one; 
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small promotion could tempt a fellow to exchange out of 
the corps. You may think, then, what a prize your friend 
Sparks proved to us; we held a court-martial upon him 
the week after he joined; it was proved in evidence that 
he had never said a good thing in his life, and had about as 
much notion of a joke, as a Cherokee has of the court of 
chancery; and as to singing, bless you! he had a tune 
with wooden turns to it, it was most cruel to hear: and 
then the look of him! those eyes like dropsical oysters, 
and the hair standing every way like a field of insane 
flax, and a mouth with a curl in it like the slit in the side 


‘of a fiddle. A pleasant-looking fellow that for a mess that 


always boasted the best-looking chaps in the service. 

*** What’s to be done with him ?” said the major; ‘shall 
we tell him we are ordered to India, and terrify him about 
his liver?” 

“¢ Or drill him into a hectic fever?’ 

“¢ Or drink him dry ?” 

*“¢ Or get him into a fight, and wing him ?” 

“Oh no,’ said I, ‘leave him to me; we'll laugh him 
out of the corps.’ 

“¢ Yes, we'll leave him to you, Maurice,’ said the rest. 

“And that day week you may read in the Gazette, 
‘Pierce Flynn O’Haygerty, to be ensign, tenth foot, vice 
Sparks, exchanged.’ 

“ But how was it done, Maurice? You haven’t told 
me that.” 

“Nothing easier. I affected great intimacy with Sparks; 
bemoaned our hard fate, mutually, in being attached to 
such a regiment, a villanous corps this—low, vulgar fel- 
lows—practical jokes; not the kind of thing one expects 
in thearmy. But, as for me, I joined it through necessity. 
You, however, who might be in a crack regiment, I can’t 
conceive your remaining in it.” 

“* But why did you join, doctor?’ said he, ‘ what 
necessity could have induced you ? 

“¢Ah! my friend,” said I, ‘ that is the secret; that is 
the hidden grief that must lie buried in my own bosom.’ 

“T saw that his curiosity was excited, and took every 
means to increase it further. At length, as if yielding to 
a sudden impulse of friendship, and having sworn him to 
secrecy, I took him aside, and began thus :— 

**¢ T may trust you, Sparks, I feel I may, and when I tell 
you that my honour, my reputation, my whole fortune is at 
stake, you will judge of the importance of the trust.’ 

“ The goggle eyes rolled fearfully, and his features ex- 
hibited the most craving anxiety to hear my story. 

** You wish to know why I left the fifty-sixth. Now I'll 
tell you; but mind, you’re pledged, you’re sworn never to 
divulge it.’ 

“¢ Honour bright.’ 

«There, that’s enough; I’m satisfied. It was a slight 
infraction of the articles of war; a little breach of the 
rules and regulations of the service; a trifling miscon- 
ception of the mess code: they caught me one evening 
leaving the mess with—what do you think, in my pocket ? 
but you'll never tell. No, no, I know you'll not; eight 
forks and a gravy-spoon; silver forks every one of them; 
not a lie in it, 

“There now,’ said I, grasping his hand, ‘ you have my 
secret: my fame and character are in your hands; for, 
you see, they made me quit the regiment; a man can’t 
stay in a corps where he is laughed at.’ 

“ Covering my face with my handkerchief, as if to con- 
ceal my shame, I turned away and left Sparks to his 
meditations. That same evening we happened to have 
some strangers at mess; the bottle was passing freely 
round, and, as usual, the good spirits of the party at the 
top of their bent, when suddenly, from the lower end of 
the table, a voice was heard demanding, in tones of the 








most pompous importance, permission to address the presi- 
dent upon a topic where the honour of the whole regiment 
was concerned. 

“<¢T rise, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Sparks, ‘ with feelings 
the most painful. Whatever may have been the laxity of 
habit and freedom of conversation habitual in this regiment, 
I never believed that so flagrant an instance as this morn- 
ing came to my ears—’ 

“¢QOh, murder!’ said I; ‘Oh, Sparks, darling, sure 
you’re not going to tell ? 

“¢ Doctor Quill,’ replied he, in an austere tone, ‘ it is 
impossible for me to conceal it.’ 

“¢ Oh, Sparks, dear, will you betray me ?” 

“ JT gave him here a look of the most imploring entreaty, 
to which he replied by one of unflinching sternness. 

“<«T have made up my mind, sir,’ continued he; ‘ it 
is possible the officers of this corps may look more leniently 
than I do upon this transaction; but know it they shall? 

“Out with it, Sparks, tell it by all means,’ cried a 
number of voices, for it was clear to every one by this time 
that he was involved in a hoax. 

“ Amid, therefore, a confused volley of entreaty on one 
side, and my reiterated prayers for his silence on the other, 
Sparks thus began:— 

“¢ Are you aware, gentlemen, why Dr. Quill left the 
fifty-sixth ?? 

**¢ No, no, no, rang from all sides, ‘ let’s have it.’ 

“No, sir!’ said he, turning towards me, ‘ concealment 
is impossible :—an officer detected with the mess plate in 
his pocket ? 

“'Ghey never let him finish, for a roar of laughter shook 
the iable from one end to the other; while Sparks, horror- 
struck at the lack of feeling and propriety that could make 
men treat such a matter with ridicule, glared around him 
on every side. 

“¢*Oh! Maurice, Maurice,’ cried the major, wiping his 
eyes, ‘ this is too bad, this is too bad, 

“* Gracious heaven !’ screamed Sparks, ‘ can you laugh 
at it?” 

“*Taugh at it, re-echoed the paymaster, ‘I only wish 
T may not burst a blood-vessel;? and once more, the sounds 
of merriment rang out anew, and lasted for several minutes, 

“Oh! Maurice Quill, cried an old captain, ‘ you’ve 
been too heavy on the lad: why, Sparks, man, he’s been 
humbugging you.’ 

“ Scarcely were the words spoken when he sprang from 
the room ; the whole truth flashed upon his mind; in an 
instant he saw that he had exposed himself to the merciless 
ridicule of a mess table, and that all peace for him in that 
regiment, at least, was over. 

“We got a glorious fellow in exchange for him; and 
Sparks descended into a cavalry regiment—I ask your 
pardon, Charley—where, as you are well aware, sharp wit 
and quick intellect are by no means indispensable. There 
now, don’t be angry, or you'll do yourself harm; so good 
bye for an hour or two.” 








THEORY OF THE WIND. 


Winp has been explained in the following manner :— 
Heated air has a tendency to rise, and cold air rushes in to 
supply its place. Thus the heated air of the equatorial 
regions rises and gives place to a current sent from the 
polar regions, which is a process that serves to equalize 
the temperature of the world. But the polar countries 
lying near to the axis of the sphere, the air from those 
regions has not received so much motion as that about the 
equator, or greatest distance from the axis; wherefore, it 
arrives at the equator, where the motion of the earth is 
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greater. If it had no motion before, an east wind would 
be the consequence, and the force of that wind would be 
as the difference between the motion of the earth where 
the air came from, and that where it arrived: but then it 
has a motion, which rises: for it is rushing into a 
vacuum left by the air which rises: so that the wind will 
not be from the east, but north-east; and the number of 
degrees north of the east from which it will blow will de- 
pend upon the comparative force from whence the air comes. 
As there must be a corresponding efflux from the equator 
higher up; according to this theory, the wind should every 
where be north-east or south-west, but it blows in very 
different directions at different times and places; and this 
probably depends on the variations in temperature at 
different times and places.—Forster’s “ Researches about 
Atmospheric Phenomena.” 








REVIEW. 


Licuts aNpD SHapows or Lonpon Lire. By the 


Author of “Random Recollections,” “The Great 
Metropolis,” §c. In2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

For the reasons assigned in our last, we think it 
better for us not to express any opinion of the merits 
of this new work, which is now fairly before the public. 
To show, however, the variety of the subjects embraced 
in it, we select the following extracts. 


SHOPWOMEN. 


The number of young women employed in drapers’ shops 
is said to be about 2500. In some of these shops there are 
as many as thirty girls occupied from morning to night at 
the counter. These girls have, for the most part, received a 
fair education, and are remarkable for the gentility of their 
appearance and manners. They invariably board and live 
in the houses of their employers. Their yearly salaries, in 
addition to their board and lodging, vary from £10 to £30. 
In perhaps about a dozen instances, when the parties are 
known to be very experienced shopwomen, £35 and £40 are 
given. In one single case, that of a young woman who is, 
or lately was, in the employ of a house in Blackfriars Road, 
the princely salary of £100 per annum wasgiven. This young 
female is said to exhibit wonderful resources as a saleswoman. 
She discovers the character and peculiarities of her customers, 
as if by a species of intuition, and so completely adapts her- 
self to them, that it is impossible to withstand her insinuating 
manner, when pressing on them the purchase of articles. -Her 
persuasive powers are so great, that she not only induces ladies 
to purchase articles for which they have no immediate use, 
but in cases where they did mean to make purchases, she 
induces them to purchase three times the quantity of articles 
they contemplated before entering the shop. In many, if 
not most of the drapers’ shops, a small commission, varying 
according to circumstances from one shilling to half-a-crown 
per pound, is allowed to the young women who can prevail 
on customers to purchase shawls, gown pieces, and other 
articles, which have gone out of fashion. This commission is 
allowed them as an inducement to put all their ingenuity into 
requisition to get rid of articles which have ceased to be in 
demand; and some of the more ingenious of these sales- 
women [thus add, I understand, very considerably to their 
fixed salaries. I know one instance in which a female adds 
in this way, on an average, £110 to her £40 salary, making 
in all, £150 per annum. It is right, however, to mention, 
that I am not aware of any other shopwoman who turns her 
business talents to an equally profitable account. 


RIVALRY IN BUSINESS. 


: The rivalry a few years ago among the manufacturers of 
matchless blacking’ was so great, that two or three of the 








leading houses in that department of trade, actually retained 
poets of high reputation to sing the praises of their paste and 
liquid. It has been confidently stated that even Byron him- 
self, before he attained the height of his fame, received enor- 
mous sums for his poetical eulogiums on the shoe polish of a 
well-known manufacturer of that commodity. Whether this 
be true or otherwise, I am not in a condition to say; but no 
one in the practice of reading the public journals eighteen or 
twenty years ago, could fail to have been struck with the rapid 
succession of brilliant poetic effusions in praise of the commo- 
dity in question, which then graced the advertising columns 
of the newspapers. In some cases, the jet-blacking proprie- 
tors monopolized the talents of particular poets, paying them 
an annual sum for their “verse,” just as the proprietor of a 
magazine pays its editor, and expressly stipulating that no 
rival manufacturer of the paste or liquid should have the bene- 
fit of their abilities. In other instances, it was privately inti- 
mated to most of the literary men then in the metropolis, that 
poetical pieces would be gladly received, and that those which 
were approved should be liberally remunerated,—the remune- 
ration being at the rate of one guinea for every twenty lines. 
A gentleman of competent taste was duly appointed, and duly 
salaried, to sit in judgment on the pieces submitted for deci- 
sion. There were hosts of competitors, and the quality of 
the pieces ranged from the. highest order of excellence to the 
veriest trash. The muses must have wept, ifever their lady- 
ships resign themselves to the melting mood, to think that 
such discreditable effusions as some of them were, should ever 
have proceeded from the pens of persons who but a few mo- 
ments before had professed to pay their court to them. 


MISERIES OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 


It is painful to turn our thoughts from the luxurious living 
which obtains among the higher, and to a great extent among 
the middle, classes of society, to the contemplation of the 
miserable living which prevails among the lower classes. 
Myriads of the latter grope and grovel in families of from 
seven to fourteen, in miserable hovels, many of them under- 
neath the ground, without grates, without glass windows, or 
indeed windows of any kind—the only light and air being 
admitted through the horizontal door. Here, amidst damp 
and filth, and without a breath of fresh air from one year’s 
end to the other, do whole families mess together as if they 
were so many pigs. St. Giles’, the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane, St. George’s in the Fields, and immense districts in the 
eastern parts of the metropolis, are among the localities in 
which these appalling scenes are to be witnessed. And the 
wretchedness of the huts or hovels to which I refer, is greatly 
aggravated by the deplorable destitution of the unhappy in- 
mates as regards food and clothing. The quantities of food 
on which thousands of them subsist, are incredibly small; 
sometimes a whole family, consisting of from five to ten indi- 
viduals, are compelled to live (if living it can be called) on 
an amount of food which would not more than suffice for a 
hearty meal to a person possessing an ordinary appetite ; 
while, in the article of apparel, they have scarcely enough 
wherewith to cover their nakedness. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF LITERARY MEN. 


I wish this culpable extravagance were confined to persons 
moving in aristocratic circles. It prevails, unhappily, to a 
very great extent among persons in the middle ranks of life. 
Many of our metropolitan professional men—physicians, law- 
yers, and others—live at the rate of £3000 or £4000 per 
annum; while thousands of our city merchants and other 
tradesmen expend twice that sum. Even some of our lite- 
rary men, ambitious of aping the manners and expenditure 
of the great, are in the habit of giving occasional dinners, the 
cost of which varies from £70 to £100. Such extravagance 
is, in any case, foolish ; as well as at variance with right feel- 
ing. In the case of literary men it is especially so, for few of 
them are in circumstances to afford it; or if they be this year, 
their pecuniary affairs may be in a very different position next 
year. Of all professions, that of literature is the most preca- 
rious. Theannals of modern literature are crowded with most 
painful illustrations of the truth of these observations. But 
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having, in one of my former works, adverted at some length 
to the subject, I will not re-enter upon it in this place. 


ARISTOCRATIC EXPENDITURE. 


It were a curious and not unimportant exercise to inquire 
into the modes and means of living which obtain in the higher 
and humbler classes of metropolitan society. Of course the 
expenditure of aristocratic families varies with the circum- 
stances aud habits of the respective heads of those families ; 
but if I were to express an opinion as to the average annual 
expenditure of each of the 2000 or 3000 titled families who 
live in London, that opinion would be, that such average ex- 
penditure isabout £12,000. I have often thought that, if the 
sum thus yearly dissipated on the follies and extravagances 
of one family, were judiciously distributed among the poorer 
classes of our metropolitan popilation, how vast would be the 
aggregate amount of happiness of which it would be produc- 
tive! Supposing, for example, it were divided into sums of 
£12, and that that amount were given to as many families as 
there are £12 in £12,000, the benefaction would raise no 
fewer than 1000 families, at present enduring all the horrors 
of want, to a condition of comparative comfurt. : 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


It is painful to think that the aristocracy should feel so 
little sympathy with the fate of the suffering poor. If they 
were only to sympathise with those of their fellow-creatures in 
London, who are doomed to struggle with privations which 
almost overmaster their powers of endurance, they could 
never bring themselves to expend such immense sums in mere 
folly and display, while thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
those around them, are suffering all the horrors of the deepest 
poverty. I know instances in which fashionable families at 
the West End expend £500 on asingle rout. Has it never 
occurred to these persons, that, had this sum been judiciously 
expended on the famishing poor, it would have provided a 
plenteous and healthful meal (assuming the expense of such 
a meal to be sixpence) on no fewer than 20,000 out of the 
50,000 already referred to, as rising every morning from their 
beds without knowing where they are to procure a meal, or 
whether one is to be procured at all. 


We shall give one or two more specimens of “ Lights 
and Shadows of London Life” in our next, and then 
leave the public to form their own opinion of it. 








THE SIEGE AND BATTLE OF JAFFA. 
BY COL. CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH. 

Tue French chivalry and the wreck of the Crusaders 
with Richard in person, directed their retreat upon Acre, 
and during the march he resumed his negotiations with 
the Sultan, but both parties stood upon terms reciprocally 


* deemed inadmissible. The king wished to secure to the 


Christians the whole coast of Syria, it being already 
almost entirely in their hands. Saladin wanted the prin- 
cipal fortresses to be razed, or in fact did not wish to con- 
clude a treaty, because he was well informed of the 
circumstances which would svon compel the English prince 
to withdraw from the scene of conflict in Palestine; and 
as he, of all Christians then living, was the man who had 
a right to obtain the most favourable terms of peace, it 
was his policy not to grant it, in hopes that the force of 
circumstances would call him away without a final treaty, 
or that more treason and further desertions would at least 
render him powerless. Thus nothing amicable was 
effected; and Saladin, judging with military ability that 
the king would probably endeavour to secure to himself 
the only points on the coast still held by the Moslem, con- 
cluded that from his present central position, he would 
march to the north and besiege Bairout or Berytus ; this 
movement, he thought, offered to the Saracens a fine 
opportunity of making a sudden march to the south, and 








surprise Joppa or Jaffa, before the Crusaders could arrive 
at and relieve it. The king had indeed thrown competent 
garrisons into all the tenable places, but the walls of Jaffa 
were lately rebuilt, and still so new, that it would be easy 
to make breaches in them. 

To carry this plan into effect, Saladin having made 
several detachments, and left a large corps in the moun- 
tains facing Ptolemais, for the purpose of keeping the 
king in check, observing his motions, and concealing his 
own operations, departed with a select body of above twenty 
thousand men, chiefly horse, commanded by himself, his 
brother Malek-adel, and his son Daher. The march was 
rapid, in the hope of surprising the garrison, or of taking 
them so unprepared, that he might carry it by escalade, 
without a regular siege; but the garrison was on the 
watch,—he was foiled in escalading, and repulsed in 
storming. He lost some days before the error was ad- 
mitted, and at length the engines were deemed necessary, 
and prepared. Boha-eddin states that the garrison offered 
to capitulate if they were not relieved by a certain Cay; 
but Saladin insisting on instantly surrendering, the nego- 
ciations were broken off. 

A regular siege ensued; the miners were attached to 
the wall, and the sap proceeded. In that age, when a 
breach could not be effected by a battering ram, it was 
the practice to set miners at the foundations, under cover 
of the catta, a machine invented to shield them; and 
having undermined a space sufficiently wide for a breach, 
to keep the walls from falling by means of wooden props, 
around which piles of combustibles were placed, to be set 
on fire when the signal should be given. Such was the 
method ffursued by the Saracens on this occasion; and 
when the fire had consumed the props, the wall, as in- 
tended, fell down, and left a wide gap for the stormers to 
enter; “but,” says the Cadi of Jerusalem, “we were 
surprised to find behind the breach, the garrison standing 
in order of battle, with a fiercely burning fire in their 
front: nay, they kept open the gates of the city, and the 
conflicts which ensued decided nothing. The next day, 
the storming corps being greatly reinforced, and all the 
machines playing upon the town, a general assault was 
given, and, at Jength more spaces of the walls fell down 
with such tremendous noise, that it seemed the destruction 
of the world was come. When the dense clouds of dust 
cleared away, I myself,’ continues Boha-eddin, “ saw the 
Christians in order of battle, like a forest of pikes and 
lances.” A deafening shout was raised by the infidels as 
they rushed on to the attack, but they were received by 
the Crusaders with a cool firmness which astonished the 
enemy. “I saw them,” he cries, “ when one fell, another 
stepped into his place. O admirable constancy! What 
men; what valour; what undauntedness of mind these 
Frangis possess!” At length numbers prevailed, and the 
diminished garrison retreated into the castle. 

Meantime, while Richard was preparing his departure 
for England, a deputation from the garrison of Jaffa 
appeared before him, and rending their clothes, the imme- 
morial sign in the east of calamity, they related the 
sufferings and impending crisis of the city. The kin 
was moved, and said, “I will go for the glory of God, and 
try what may yet be done to avert the fate of Jaffa ;” and 
then issued orders for the army to prepare instantly to 
march. The duke of Burgundy peremptorily refused to 
move ; but the Templars, Hospitalers, and other warriors, 
consented to advance to Cesarea, while the king, with the 
gallant band of his own countrymen, trusting to their 
favourite element, embarked immediately on board his fleet. 

The corps marching by Jand, soon found that superior 
hostile forces hung upon its flank, and disputed its pro- 
gress. The defiles were pre-occupied, the passes encum- 
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bered, and, by the time it had reached Caesarea, the 
avenues were so completely blocked up, that it was deemed 
prudent to halt in that position. Richard’s fleet was 
assailed by contrary winds and strong gales, which, at one 
time, drove it to within sight of Cyprus. His enemies 
already gave out that he and the English had fled. While 
other navigators still wondered that they could survive a 
storm, they had learnt to brave the winds and struggle 
with the tempest. In spite of the elements, they had 
reached the ofling about Cape Caiaphas, when the wind 
became favourable, and, during the following night, the 
fleet reached the offing of Jaffa. 

But five anxious days had elapsed, during which the 
straitened garrison of the castle had beheld the most 
heart-rending scenes of havoc and cruelty perpetrated by 
the lawless banditti in the town; not a Christian life had 
been spared; old, young, sick, wounded, women and 
children, were slaughtered, and all together piled in pro- 
miscuous heaps: even the Sultan was incapable of checking 
the licentious fury of his soldiers, and we are assured by 
the Arabian writers, that several efforts to that effect had 
been made by the Mamelukes of his guard. Meantime, 
the same traitors who in the Christian circles whispered 
the defection of the king, sent by means of an interme- 
diate agent, letters to inform Saladin of the real intentions 
of Richard. He also knew the man he had to contend 
with sufficiently, not to become uneasy at the prospect of 
his arrival ; but his forces were in such wild disorder, that 
they could not be brought to act unless by using severity, 
and then only on the next day. He thought it, however, 
so important to lose no time in securing the surrender of 
the citadel, that Boha-eddin himself was sent before day- 
break to offer terms, and he accordingly agreed to receive 
all those to composition who could pay a few bezants for 
ransom. By this time the out-posts on the hills of the 
coast, had sent in reports that a fleet had been seen on the 
horizon at sun-set, coming down along the shores, Boha- 
eddin, informed of the circumstance, urged the instant 
execution of the capitulation, but, he says, the licentious- 
ness of the plunderers rendered it impossible to secure the 
lives of the prisoners, until force had been used to restore 
order. In this, however, the Cadi’s explanation glosses 
over that several were really murdered as they came out 
of the gate: he states that forty-nine, including women, 
children, and horses, had already passed out; but only 
seven, say the Christian writers, had surrendered, and had 
been instantly beheaded, and they urge that it was the 
accidental discovery of this barbarity which caused the 
rest to shut the postern and retreat to the innermost re- 
cesses of the castle, in hopes of prolonging their existence 
at least a few moments more; but by this time it was 
broad day, and the despairing Christians discovered not a 
single or a couple of vessels, as had been at first reported, 
but a fleet of more than fifty sail, and among them the 
red galley with crimson sails, which proved that the king 
in person was at hand. Boha-eddin withdrew to warn his 
friends, and, in a short time after, the besieged rushed 
down from the castle at full gallop, and cut in pieces the 
scattered Turks engaged in plunder: terror seized those 
of the rabble who were out of immediate reach, and in a 
few moments the whole town was cleared of the enemy. 

The Sultan hearing the state of events, beat his nackaras 
of alarm, and, with the best part of his forces, advanced 
into the town, the garrison flying in dismay back to the 
castle, and he re-took it inas short a time as it had been 
lost. By this time the fleet came close to the shore, where 
the king seeing enemies every where, concluded the place 
to be finally lost, and in this belief, the ships lay to, uncer- 
tain how to act. In the castle, this mancuvre caused a 
sensation of despair; overpowered by their fears, the garri- 





son again sent to Saladin, the Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
the Castellan being deputed to crave pardon, and sue for 
the same terms which they had violated so shortly before. 
One moment more, and the fate of Jaffa was sealed. 
Saladin in person, with Boha-eddin, received the deputies, 
and hurried a new capitulation; but a priest, says the 
same Cadi, devoted to the glory of the Messiah, took the 
desperate resolution of leaping off the battlements of the 
castle upon a heap of loose sand, and being unhurt, he 
plunged into the sea, was taken up by boats of the fleet, 
and safely brought on board the royal galley: here he 
described in a few words of supplication to the king, the 
real state of affairs. Richard anxiously inquired if there 
was no outlet, no means of escape for the garrison. ‘“ No,” 
was the reply; “it as at the foot of yon tower that their 
carcases will be cast upon the same heap with those of their 
brethren!” ‘Turn the ships’ heads to the shore!” ex- 
claimed the king. “If it be the will of God, in whose 
name we are come hither, let us also die with our brethren!” 
Then looking at his officers, he said, “ Are our lives more 
precious than those who must fall if we do not aid them ? 
what else, my brave associates, can we do? shall we not 
land on that shore where a cowardly mob scarcely dare 
stand to face us? Come, come! All hands grasp the 
cross-bow, the hand-bow, the sword, and spear!’ Then 
stepping into a boat, followed by his warriors, he replied 
to the few who observed that the enemy’s forces were too 
numerous to be attacked with a prospect of success, by 
exclaiming, “Perish the man who will not follow me! 
He who sees us from above will surely not forsake us !” 
Saladin’s forces, ranged on the beach, saw the boats 
approach; they saw the king glittering in his armour, a 
cross-bow in his hand and the royal banner streaming over 
his head. Some few advanced into the water to meet the 
landing. There wasa fresh wind, and the sea broke with 
some murmuring on the shore, increasing the tumultuous 
roar of the Saracens and the cheering of the English. The 
king, first of the whole troop, sprang forward up to his 
middle in the water, and followed by Jeffery du Bois and 
Peter de Praielles (Meadows ?) rushed through the surf 
to the shore: in a moment the whole band were by his 
side, and jointly drove the enemy back; while the king 
with his cross-bow, and the archers-with their weapons, 
were dealing out their quarrils and arrows upon the aston- 
ished enemy. The sailors and spearmen hastily collected 
fragments of wrecks, planks, casks, and other materials, 
which they as quickly formed into a kind of breastwork. 
The disorder of the Saracens had evidently prevented 
their quivers being replenished, for the usual clouds of 
these missiles were wanting; and because they had been 
coerced and restrained in plundering, discontent was evi- 
dent even among the principal emirs. While they stood 
thus awed by the presence of the lion king, and nourished 
discontent against the sultan, they required no great effort 
from their opponents to be defeated. From the battle- 
ments of the castle every eye drank with intense anxiety 
the movements of the English; and when the gallant 
Richard plunged into the waves, and was seen to break 
through the surf foremost on land, Kyrie-Eleeson and the 
wildest shouts of joy were sent forth ; and no sooner was 
the whole band firmly landed, than their banners were 
raised in the wind, and again every hand that could wield 
a sword came thundering down from the gates. At this 
moment, Richard’s troop likewise passed out of the breast- 
work, and the Saracens turned their backs; a crowd of 
them was hemmed in between the two crusading bodies, 
at the foot of those same towers where, for several previous 
days, wanton barbarity had piled up so many blovdy corpses 
of all classes of Christians, and insultingly had mixed 
with them the -carcases of all the swine they could dis- 
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cover. Now vengeance had its turn, and every Saracen 
was slain on the spot: drunken plunderers were in many 
cases likewise put to death; but the rout was so decisive, 
that in an hour king Richard was master of the city. 
On the towers and the walls where Saracen banners had 
been left floating by the enemy, the king’s were set up; 
and although there were but three horsemen remaining 
mounted in the Christian force, the blow had been so vigo- 
rously struck, that Saladin in person found it necessary to 
fly towards Rama; and the king ordered his own tents to 
‘be pitched on the spot where the sultan’s had stood. That 
same evening he observed several mamelukes of the sul- 
tan’s household, personally known to him, and by them, 
in his usual manner, he sent his compliments and again 

offered to treat. 
(To be continued.) 





ON SHAKING HANDS. 
[FROM THE KING’s COLLEGE MAGAZINE.] 

Ir is in vain that we turn over the records of the past, 
the histories of years gone by, to find the origin of the 
custom above named ; Homer and Herodotus, Virgil and 
Livy, the curious Ovid, and the elegant Plutarch, find 
other matter to discuss; nor let their pens warm, and their 
imaginations fire, on this most ancient rite. But we will 
endeavour (unworthy though we be,) to clear up the mys- 
tery that hangs around it, and trace to its source through 
all the labyrinths of innumerable authors, till we discover 
whence it sprung—a fertile source of gratification and 
delight. 

It would appear from ancient story, that the renowned 

Semiramis queen of Babylon and good temper, when first 
she reigned supreme, thought the best way to greet her 
friends was to embrace them tenderly. It happened, 
however, one unlucky day, that a courtier, as he passed his 
arm around her neck, struck her comb (for queens even at 
that time thought such adjuncts necessary) so forcibly, as 
to cause her royal majesty severe pain; whereupon she 
issued a proclamation, that the embrace should no longer 
be the mode of salutation; offering at the same time, a 
high reward to him who should discover a new method, 
one that should not be accompanied with much personal 
inconvenience. Whereupon her prime minister, Candle- 
end Phagus, set his imagination to work, and invented 
in the stead thereof, shaking the right hand, at which her 
majesty was graciously pleased to express her approbation, 
seeing that this plan did not involve rumpling her finery, 
or rising from her seat. 

Since her time, the practice has been greatly improved ; 
and modern art has introduced many changes, not origin- 
ally contemplated. With the march of intellect, shaking 
has progressed likewise. 

To begin, then, with the shake of introduction, by way 
of bringing the subject more prominently under notice. 
We would define it, a mutual presentation of the hands, 
usually uncovered—a mutual seizure, followed by a short 
vibratory motion up and down, and from side to side; then 
@ separation, rapid, easy, and complete. This is the true, 
legitimate shake, the type of all the rest, the venerable 
patriarch from which all the rest have sprung ; for as the 
philosophers would say, it expresses nothing, involves 
nothing. Far different is that which takes place on meet- 
ing a friend we esteem, or one who has long been absent. 
Who can tell the delight which takes the mind, as it were, 
by storm, when those who have long been separated, over 
whose heads have rolled long years of hardship, suffering, 
and toil, whose spirits have been bowed to the dust by the 
cold hand of misfortune, and whose hearts had almost 


ceased to feel, meet together in some haven of rest, where 
their wearied bodies may find repose ? Who cannot ima- 
gine the burning thoughts which dart with inconceivable 
velocity through the mind, in the hearty shake of recog- 
nition they then give? ‘The past, with all its long vicissi- 
tudes, the joys that once they knew together, the evils 
which they since have known, are present to their view; 
but as their hands warm to each other's touch, and they 
feel once more the joys of friendship, these visions are 
dispelled, the thoughts of present happiness and freedom 
take their place ; for, as the poet says, 


“One moment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain.” 


The next shake we shall notice, is that which takes 
place at parting. This we may subdivide into the care-. 
less, and the affectionate; the former merely ceremonious, 
the latter the result of warm-heartedness and esteem. 
When we have been some time in company with a friend, 
and nothing but common-place conversation has passed, 
there are none of those sensations excited, which rouse the 
latent energies of the soul; all has been a placid calm; 
no wonder then that the parting is so tuo. Hands are 
joined and parted, and no more is thought. 

But when the meeting has been full of interchange of 
sentiment, when each lays before the other the inward 
workings of his heart, with all the energy of a powerful 
mind, when roused to tell the passions that are raging 
within; or when one in deep anguish and despair confides 
to the gther all the anxieties and troubles that bear him 
down, as does the mighty avalanche some hapless village 
in its course; when he details the losses he has suffered, 
and his own utter helplessness to extricate himself from 
the maze in which he is involved, and when he finds by 
another’s counsel that relief and comfort, which unaided 
he would long have sought in vain—there is a load 
removed from his breast; a feeling of gratitude springs up 
within him, not as a small fountain, but a mighty river 3 
and when they part, the warm grasp in which he holds 
the hand of his preserver is such as none can know, save 
those who have felt it; in it is expressed all the thoughts 
that agitate his soul, and the thrill is long remembered. 
Or when two fond lovers, who have been strolling through 
the flowery meadows, or the umbrageous woods—enjoying 
now the warm air cf heaven, and now the delights of the 
verdant shade; now standing still to gaze with rapture on 
a rich prospect at their feet— 

“The cottage home, the bark of slender sail, 

The glassy lake, and broomwood blossomed vale ;”’— 
now by the side of a sunny bank, where none can interrupt, 
enjoying the beauties of a favourite author, and from time 
to time conversing in low tones such words as none but 
lovers use, where gestures, looks, and sighs interpret more 
forcibly than orator could do the mutual thought ;—oh ! 
when they separate at eventide, who can tell the thrill of 
ecstacy they feel, as they clasp each other’s hands, and 
linger on the last good night; or paint the mantling 
blushes that tell the deep delight the maiden feels, when 
the youth carries her too willing hand affectionately to his 
lips, and impriuts thereon a burning kiss! 

Proceed we next to notice the squeeze, a method of 
salutation men with strong and large hands are very apt 
to give, more especially when they meet with a small and 
delicate one, on which they exert their prowess. Whata 
savage delight is theirs, as they see the poor victim writhing 
in their grasp, kicking like one under the electro-magnetic 
torture, and gesticulating like a bear when learning a 
minuet! The effect is more particularly delightful to the 


shaker if the shakee happen to have one or two rings on 





his right hand, as then the effect is much greater, and the 
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fun more choice. Yet, with all its terrors, with all the 
agonies of a hard gripe staring us in the face, we choose 
the squeeze, as being most agreeable to the feelings, albeit 
the senses may revolt. It proclaims there is meaning in 
it, that it is not the mere expression of civility, or an in- 
voluntary tribute to the shrine of etiquette. We recollect 
to have heard a lady complain, that a dear friend had 
given her a ring, and, whenever they met, shook her hand 
so cordially as nearly to break her fingers. The ring she 
would not give up; and there was so much character and 
feeling in the salutation, that she could not refuse her hand. 

Contrast this with the cold shake. Two individuals 
meet together, the very images of frigidity and uncon- 
cern; men on whose ears unheeded fall the most studied 
speeches, whose eyes the most brilliant objects scarcely 
seem to brighten. One extends his hand, the other does 
so too ; the thumbs are pressed lightly on the fingers ; they 
part again, and all is over: the ceremony is over as soon as 
begun. Many a fond hope has this formality destroyed ; 
many an air-built castle levelled low. Few there are who 
cannot recollect a time when they have, as children, been 
attached to some one whose interest in their welfare— 
shallow though it has been—has won their hearts, and 
made them look upon him asa second father. Time may 
part them, and long years glide away, yet the impressions 
of infancy continue; the name of him they used to love is 
ever present to their mind—his kindness to their recol- 
lection. They ave once more on the eve of meeting: the 
young man with ardent hopes, expects again to see his 
patron, and experience new instances of his regard; his 
heart beats as he approaches nearer; at last he rushes 
forward, grasps with warm energy the hand that is pre- 
sented ;—but no answering pressure does he find—he is 
almost forgotten! the visions of the past are fled, never to 
return! the warm blood, coursing through his veins in 
animated flow, rolls back; his heart sinks within him !— 
the destruction is as great as when the fell hurricane, or 
the dread typhoon, by one roaring blast, lays prostrate 
with the ground the pride of the forest, and sweeps with 
the besom of destruction o’er the land. 

Who, in the heyday of youth, has not felt all his hopes 
blighted, and his dreams of future happiness destroyed, by 
a formal shake from the hard of a lady in whose com- 
pany he had been, and in whose heart he fondly thought 
he had secured a place? 





THE LAST FAREWELL. 


BY P. STRATTON. 


Ir was only last night, as I was returning from seeing 
that splendid picture the Opening of the Sixth Seal, by 
Danby, that my attention was attracted by well-known 
voices, proceeding from a small group not far from me. 
It consisted of a father, mother, and eight children. They 
were on their way from their homes, to an emigrant vessel 


that was to sail that night. 


It was nine o’clock on Satur- 
day evening. 


At four on that same afternoon, they knew 
nothing else but that as usual they were to lie in their own 
comfoitless shake-downs. The mother had a child in her 
arms which was sleeping softly, and she was weeping ; 
two other children were clinging to the skirts of her gown, 
at one time crying, at another, not very distant, laughing. 
They cried from sympathy with their parents, and laughed 
at the thought of a change. The father stood mute, with 
three daughters on one side and two sons on the other. 
They were at the moment I reached them bidding a last 
adieu to a few friends, who, like myself, had accidentally 
met with them on their way. Being unacquainted with 
their projected departure, I asked what was the matter. 





* We are on our way to Van Dieman’s Land,” said the 
father. “ This night I got orders to fill up a vacancy in 
the , which sails to-night; farewell, Mr. = 
shall never see you in this world again.” “ Farewell, 
farewell,” proceeded from every member. I said, Fare- 
well, and they left me. 

In walking home I moralised on this affecting scene. 
I asked myself, why those tears? why that inexpressible 
grief? It was not the prospects of the future, for in this 
case they were warranted to be much brighter than those 
they were leaving, nor could it have been the comforts 
of the immediate past, for they had been few and far be- 
tween. They were leaving a miserable hovel, where 
poverty, rank poverty had been long a constant inmate. 
They were leaving a land which either would not or could 
not afford them the bare necessaries of life; they were 
going to a home where they were assured poverty would 
be no inmate; to aland as much in want of them as they 
were of it; to a land where the richest produce of Provi- 
dence was allowed to wither ,for want of human mouths, 
Then why those tears? why that heavy, silent grief? After 
all, strange as it may appear, these were caused from the 
remembrance of the past. However gloomy and painful 
that past may have been while it served as the present, 
nevertheless, there were some happier recollections cemented 
with it. It is a gloomy picture which admits of no ray of 
light. ‘Time had nearly cancelled the former and painted 
more bright the latter, till the retrospect, even in this most 
unpromising case, had assumed an endearing tie. 

In tracing this natural and universal feeling in human 
nature, in its uses and abuses in the social compact, I 
think I cannot do better than relate the feelings of a kind 
and affectionate friend, on a similar occasion, and who, 
after five years’ absence, writes that they are as fresh and 
vivid in his mind as ever. He writes thus: “ It is now 
five years since I left my native land and you; I need not 
remind you of the feelings which wrung my heart, when I 
took you by the hand, as I was about to step on the deck, 
and said with a smothered voice, 


‘Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Then, for ever, fare thee well.’ 


I do not know if every person on similar occasions feels 
as I did; butifso, I wonder why the tide of emigration 
keeps so strong. It must be an awful pressure that can 
overcome such a mass of human feeling. Since I was 
unable to tell you at our last meeting, how I spent the 
day previous to my embarkation, I have long resolved to 
make it the subject of a letter. It cheers me amidst the 
woods and wilds of my adopted home, and it cannot be 
without interest to you. The day previous to my sailing, 
T had my arrangements complete by an early hour. That 
day was the last I should ever spend on Scotia’s soil, and 
I determined to spend it ina manner most agreeable to 
my feelings. I resolved therefore to spend that day in 
visiting, for the last time, the scenes of our childhood. 
That day is to me yet, and I believe ever will remain, the 
most memorable in my life. I first visited the Monument 
wood, through which you and I have so often wandered, 
and upon the loftiest trees of which we have so often 
climbed to obtain a view of the surrounding scenery. I 
stood in the front, I took to the right and then to the left; 
I traced the various paths by which we used to approach 
it, and the various openings through which we used to 
enter. I then cast a swimming eye to the queen of the 
wood, on the uppermost branches of which we have so 
often swung during the storms of March and the tempests 
of November—to all I said farewell. I then visited the 
pasturage which it encircles on the north and east. Here 
the sheep as usual were grazing and playing unheedful 
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of the cares of this world. I envied their happiness be- 
cause I loved their homes. I thought on these “happy 
days gone by,’ when we used to mingle with them, as 
gay, as harmless, as heedless, and happy as any of them. 
And I wept because those days were gone and never could 
return—to them also I said farewell. 

I now wandered to the river, our native Don: will not 
it be imprinted in your memory till the latest emotion? 
Every point, nook, and stone where we used to lie, frolic, 
fish, and bathe, I visited. Every rill on which our fly 
used to ride, every deep in which our bait used to sink, all 
I looked at with a lingering eye, and to all I said in the 
heaving of my own heart, adieu forever. But more espe- 
cially that stone a little below our two happy homes, on 
the broad rough top of which we have many a time sat, 
and laved our naked limbs. I thought this stone and the 
immediate objects about it would have chained me to the 
spot. On its surface I kneeled to search for our initials ; 
I saw them, alas, for the last time. I then turned to the 
water's edge to see if any minnows were there; there were, 
and they appeared as if the same which you and I had 
ofttimes watched before. They seemed as happy and fro- 
licsome as ever. 

I then visited the little bridge above; the mossy, mould- 
ering bridge, then almost concealed from human eye by 
the luxuriance of the bramble, the fern, and plantain. 
You must remember well our youthful daily frolics there ; 
how boastingly we used to cross its crumbling and pre- 
carious surface, and beneath the skylight span of which, 
during the dusk of the evening we have often sat to watch 
the mirthful leaps of the trout, the movements of the 
otter, and the resorts of the water wren. Of all these, my 
dear sir, you may laugh or not, I took a last, a long fare- 
well. To my home, its hearth, its every corner; to the 

arden, its summer-seat, its trees, its green, on which I 
a so often been browned; to every nook, berry-bush 
and flower, to all I bade farewell. I then turned to the 
distant hills on the north and west, to the stretching horizon 
on the south, the blue sea on the east,—to all I looked, to 
all I nodded a last adieu. 

One thing only I left, and that was your home and you, 
but you followed me. Ah, why so cruel? or rather, why 
so tenderly anxious? I knew you'loved me, and I calcu- 
lated that that very love forbade our meeting, and justified 
an absent farewell; but like the fond father with his strayed 
son, you traced me, you found me, you fixed me to the 
spot. I did think that even in the event of a meeting I 
could have acted the man, but your eyes, your face, your 
form, your voice, the thousand melting: associations to 
which they gave a vivid reality, were more than I could 
bear. Nor is it to be wondered at; we spent our child- 
hood together, those happy days, rendered more so at the 
time we parted; we played together, we were schooled 
together, wrought and grew to manhood together. You 
were never absent but I felt a want, you were never present 
but I was happy as the frisking lamb. You were stronger 
and hardier than I. At school you were my protector; in 
the mechanics’ shop, when I happened to be the butt of 
ridicule or sport, you were my constant, my unflinching 
advocate. Was it any wonder, then, I felt when you found 
me? Oft did I think when crossing the Atlantic, and 
oftener since I trod the soil of America, that you and I 
should never have parted; that Providence had made you 
indispensable to my existence, at all events to my happi- 
ness. You were never in America, yet often have you 
travelled by my side, through its swamps, its forests, and 
green prairies. There I have spoken to you, but no 
answer came, save from the feathered or animal tribe. 
Now why these feelings? Why this sad, this continuing 








grief upon parting from one’s native home? Nature 


evidently intended that we should, as circumstances re- 
quired, form new colonies, and colonise the wastes of 
nature. The duty, therefore, is apparently natural and 
unnatural at the same time. While Providence intended 
that man should colonise, he never intended him to 
become a wandering Bedouin, sleeping here to-day and 
there to-morrow. ‘The nature and the interests of the 
social compact, and the habitation and cultivation of the 
less genial of nature’s surface, absolutely required that 
man should have an unquenchable fancy for the soil tha 
gave him birth. Were it not so, man would become one 
vast herd of emigrants; ever wandering, and still dissatis- 
fied. Instead of our vessels being laden with the produc 
of foreign climes, they would have nothing to carry but 
man himself. One vast sea of emigrant vessels, commerce, 
agriculture, and every industry of the human species, 
would cease. Famine, hardships, perils, and miseries, 
would be the constant, the inevitable attendants on the 
train of man. No splendid cities, no prosperous towns, 
no happy village would be found. Man would reither 
have the patience, the perseverance, nor the wish for them. 
No splendid harbours, no improved entrances to rivers 
with buoys and lighthouses, no improved agriculture, and 
but few waving fields of corn. Mankind would be one 
vast gang of gipsies, sleeping in tents by night, and tra- 
velling or sailing in ships by day. Unwilling to work 
himself, he would fancy the produce of others. Such 
would be some of the inevitable results of a want of 
the feeling for fatherland. It is a feeling, however, 
which must, like many others, at times be sacrificed. The 
imperative calls of necessity, the stern demands of reason, 
the evident intention of Providence, and his divine injunc- 
tion, all these speak in a language not to be neglected. 
The poor man, with his poor wife and family, whose home 
is empty, whose table, where it is, is but scantily covered— 
whose hearth is cold—whose clothes, either for the stormy 
night or the cold piercing day, are but thin, must not 
from any associations turn a deaf ear tu the cry of those 
lands, ‘ Come over and help us.’ This delightful feeling 
for the past, is to all a boon of Providence. Man often 
feels disappointed in the enjoyment of the present; his 
greatest joys and consolation lie in the past and future. 
They are two pictures hung by a kind and wise Providence 
on each side of the present, to soothe and soften it. Be- 
tween them man stands and extracts the honey of human 
life. During the present we only exist, but upon the far 
past and the distant future we live. Blot them out, and 
man would curse the day he was born. That man, who 
for the sake of himself, his family, and society, assumes a 
sufficient moral courage to sacrifice the ties of fatherland, 
and the associations of the past, is entitled to the praise of 
the wise, the generosity of the rich, and the sympathy of 
the poor. Happy is that man, however, whose lot has 
been cast in more pleasant places, and who, till the day of 
his death, will never have to say to his friends and home, 
farewell! farewell!” 








AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. XV. 


“Our children are certainly the most dutiful in “this 
town, Mrs. Frimble, though I say it myself,’ said Mrs. 
Complacency one morning to a neighbour. ‘ Where are 
the little dears?” said Mrs. Frimble. ‘They are in the 
back yard, and I will call them,” replied Mrs. Complacency, 
opening a door at the same time. “John, William, Samuel, 
dears, come here this minute!” ‘ Go to thunder, you old 
fool; we guess we’ve a right to climb this ere apple-tree 
for all you.” 

“T am penetrated with your unkindness,” as the French 
soldier said when a bayonet was run through him. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Om! whatever the dream, be it peaceful or gay, 
Gentle lady, which now through the shades of the night 
To thy fancy occurs with enlivening ray, 

*Tis the harbinger, trust me, of future delight: 
Distant far from the arms of a husband who s¢ill 
But the title and rights of a lover can claim. 

Be this night to thy pillow propitious, it will 

Be the last thou shalt bear of a virgin the name! 


Slumber, lady, our prayers for thy sake shall arise, 
Till the dawn of to-morrow’s thrice-fortunate day, 
Thou wast formed to be ours, and no fate from the ties 
That so closely unite us, can tear thee away. 

Yes, the voice of the altar will give thee the name 

Of a sister,—but oh! it will be of my heart 

But the echo, which long hath confessed the same, 
And rejoiced in a brother’s affectionate part. 


Slumber, lady, this night be thy rest sweet and pure, 

For to-morrow brings cares that confuse while they bless, 
Thou wilt then all the soft vows of passion endure, 

And the banquet’s gay din and thy lord’s fond caress. 

Oh! how varied the feelings thy young heart will know, 
And, half-fearing, thy bosom will restlessly throb 

When the hand of a husband thine innocent brow 

Of its wreath, disregarding thy blushes, shall rob! 


May to-morrow be marked as the fortunate date 

When the sun of thy happiness rose, and its beams 
That can ne'er be eclipsed, shed a light o’er thy fate 
Fairer far than the fairest and brightest of dreams. 

To the star-studded sky while each fond prayer ascends, 
In which blessings on thee our affection implores, 
Slumber gently, for near thee watch two faithful friends, 
J, the minstrel that sings thee, and he who adores. 


SIGH OF AN UNREQUITED LOVER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


Hast thou not love, O nature, given 
To brighten every mortal’s lot? 

Why must I to despair be driven? 
All else are loved, but I am not. 


Lives there a creature in the air, 
The forest, or the boundless sea, 

That does not some heart’s fondness share ? 
All, all, alas! are loved but me. 


When in the’greenwood, bush and brake, 
When moss and herb their passion own, 
My grief can no compassion wake, 
They wed, but I am left alone. 


Nought can my heart to gladness move, 
Or bid me for new raptures live, 
I pine for that responsive love 
Which one, and one alone, can give. 
MOTLEY. 


VARIETIES. 











STRAW TO MAKE Bricks.—At one place in Egypt the 
people were making bricks, with straw cut into small pieces, 
and mingled with the clay, to bind it. They were, in short, 
engaged exactly as the Israelites used to be, making bricks 
with straw, and for a similar purpose, to build extensive 
granaries for the Pacha; “treasure cities fur Pharaoh.” 
Hence it is that when villages built of these bricks fall into 
rubbish, which is often the case, the roads are full of small 
particles of straws, extremely offensive to the eyes in a high 
wind.—Jowett’s Christian Researches. 





Bak ORATORY.—A quondam leader on the western cir- 
cuit, a most ungrammatical and tautologous speaker, was 
remarkable for his success with common juries. This was 
entirely owing to his admirable tact, one secret of which was 
thus explained by himself, The writer of this chanced to be 
in a room with him the day after he had been engaged in a 
cause of considerable interest in the neighbourhood: he had 
been more than ordinarily tautologous, and a hint to that 
effect was given him. He instantly pleaded guilty to the 
charge. “TI certainly was confounded long,” said he; “ but 
did you observe the foreman, a heavy looking fellow, in a 
yellow waistcoat? No more than one idea could ever stay in 
his thick head at a time, and I resolved that mine should be 
that one; so I hammered on till I saw by his eye that he had 
got it. Do youthink I care a rush what you young critics 
might say?”—Law Magazine. 


The Gipsies are very numerous, amounting to about 700.000. 
It is supposed that there are about 18,000 in this king- 
dom. But be they less or more, we ought never to forget 
that they are branches of the same family with ourselves,— 
that they are capable of being fitted for all the duties and 
enjoyments of life. The trades they follow. are generally 
chair-mending, knife-grinding, tinkering and basket-making, 
the wood for which they mostly steal, but, in general, neither 
old nor young among them do much that can be called labour, 
and it is lamentable that the greatest part of the little they 
do earn, is laid by to spend at their festivals; for, like so 
many tribes of uncivilized Indians they mostly make their 
women support their families, who generally do it by swind- 
ling and fortune-telling. Their baskets introduce them to 
the servants of families, of whom they beg victuals, to whom 
they sell trifling wares, and tell their fortunes, which indeed 
is their principal aim, as it is their greatest source of gain. 
Many of these idle soothsayers endeavour to persuade the 
people whom they delude, that the power to foretell events is 
granted to them from heaven, to enable them to get bread for 
their families. It would be well were the prognostications of 
these women encouraged only among servants ; but it is not 
the case. They are often consulted by those who should know 
and teach them better; and it is astonishing how many 
respectable people are led away with the artful flattery of 
such visitors. They forget that the gipsy fortune-teller has 
often made herself acquainted with their connexions, business 
and future prospects, and do not consider that God commits 
not his secrets to the wicked and profane, and that the power 
of telling future events can come from Him alone, when, 
for some wise and great purpose He is pleased to grant it.— 
Crabb's Gipsies’ Advocate. ; 


Many owners of gardens near cities in Persia, are accus- 
tomed to charge a certain sum to visitors, who are allowed to 
eat as much fruit as they please. The Persians, who must 
invent a joke upon every thing, state that at Cabool the eaters 
of fruit are weighed on entering and on coming out of the 
gardens, and charged for the difference ; and they tell how 
that a certain wag put stones in his pocket, which he threw 
away in the garden, so that when he had eaten his fill of fruit, 
and was weighed on coming out, he was found lighter than 
when he had gone in—a problem which had long puzzled the 
wise men of “ the city of the hundred thousand gardens.” 


The following is a Persian’s opinion of the English in 


India :—“ If two men quarrel about a country, they step in to 
adjust the dispute, and turn both out.” 
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